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Making Ministers 


During the first week of this month 
most of the Lutheran clergymen serv- 
ing in the several Lutheran churches 
in Great Britain gathered at historic 
Hothorpe Hall in the (then) icy Mid- 
lands for the sessions of the Annual 
Theological Conference. 

This conference is arranged by the 
Lutheran Free Conference for the 
purpose of enabling and encouraging 
dialogue between the different Luth- 
eran groups, many of which are 
national groups ministering in their 
own language to immigrants and 
sojourners from their particular coun- 
try, and of which only one is in full 
fellowship with the Evangelical 
Lutheran Church of England. 


WESTFIELD\S 


by Preceptor Elmore Leske 


Serious Study 


The Hothorpe meeting was my first 
experience of such a theological con- 
ference in Great Britain. For the en- 
couragement of any members of 
ELCE congregations who doubt the 
wisdom of their pastor’s spending two 
or three days sitting in sessions of this 
nature in addition to the four regular 
Barnes Conferences held annually, 
let me give the assurance that those 
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who were at Hothorpe Hall wo 
strenuously throughout the period 
their stay. If anything, the sess 
were sometimes too demanding % 
exhausting. For instance, on 
middle day (the only full day) tk 
were four lengthy papers, each | 
lowed by lengthy discussion. T 
filled the daylight hours till 6 fp 
when there was the statutory hour 
the evening meal, which in turn 
followed by some two and a 
hours of group and combined de 
erations. 
In all, six major papers were fF 
sented in the course of the first 
and a half, while the final morn 
was devoted to shorter offerings 
three speakers who then formed the 
selves into a panel to discuss 
material presented and the questi 
raised. 


Ministry and Church 


Of more significance than my 
eral impressions of the conferem 
venue and the arrangement of 
programme is the topic which W 
examined from various angles : 
Ministry in its Relationship to 
Nature of the Church. 

For us Lutherans there is only 
place at which the study of a topic II 
this should begin, namely, in the HE 
Scriptures. Naturally enough, th 
the first two papers concentral 
upon the Scriptural foundation & 
direction for the ministry and ot) 
ministries in the Church. The s 
of Patterns of Ministerial Service” 
the Old Testament pointed to thy 
special ministries, not all being in © 
dence at all times or at the same ti 


agent; and that of the priest, a rec! 
ciling agent. 
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Testament Angle 
“he writer of the paper on New 
stament Aspects of the Concept of 
Ministry delved into the writings 
he New Testament, examining the 
ny portraits and figures of the 
urch and the numerous and 
ious ministries described by the 
erent authors writing under inspir- 
m, and looking first of all at the 
sarently divergent views of the 
istry presented there, and then at 
unity of thought and teaching in 
3 apparent diversity. 


J in this way : The Church consists 
those who have been called from 
: darkness of sin, unbelief and con- 
mnation into the marvellous light 
God’s grace in Christ Jesus who 
3 bought them with His precious 
»od. The Church—..e., all believ- 
—has one major task and function 
‘this world, namely to make known 
» wonderful deeds of the gracious 
xd and Saviour who has called 
xm. For this purpose each believer 
s received a special gift which is to 
used fully and mightily to the glori- 
ation of the name of God through 
sus Christ. Yet, by the grace of 
xd, by His direction and sanction, 
d with His blessing, this Church 
s pastors (or bishops or elders—all 
jonymous terms) with especial re- 
omsibilities committed to them to 
ad or to shepherd the flock of God, 
it in a domineering way, but as hon- 
red servants and examples to their 
arges. 


ore Labourers? 

All this explains the existence in 
e ELCE of Westfield House in 
umbridge. If the office of the min- 
ry were an adiophoron (something 
e Church could take or leave as it 
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wished), this column would have a 
different caption—and a different 
author. Putting it rather crudely, we 
may say that Westfield House’s task 
is, supremely, the ‘making of minis- 
ters’ for service first and foremost in 
the established congregations and 
missions (present and future) of the 
ELCE in Great Britain. It has barely 
begun this task. The leaders—and, 
hopefully, all the members, too—of 
the Church have the confidence that 
its opportunities to bear fruit will be 
multiplied. For this to happen, it 
needs young men of faith, dedication 
and vision offered by the Church, by 
their parents—and, above all, by 
themselves. 

Pray the Lord of the harvest to send 
these future labourers. For He, after 
all, alone can make true, sincere and 
enthusiastic ministers of His Gospel, 
and give our Church—and our coun- 
try, as well as the world—hope for 
the future. 


Yesterdays 
TWENTY YEARS AGO—March 1949 


The Rev. W. Fierla, chief chaplain to the 
Polish Protestant Forces, speaks to Luther 
League on Tuesday, 8 March . . . Dr. 
Herman Harms, First Vice-President of the 
Lutheran Church-Missouri Synod, guest 
speaker at both Luther-Tyndale and Holy 
Trinity on Sunday, 20 March . . . Sunday 
School outing to House of Commons on 
Saturday morning, 29 March. 


TEN YEARS AGO—March 1959 


Dr. F. K. M. Hillenbrand featured in ‘“ My 
Faith at Work” series in the March 1959 
“ British Lutheran” ... “St. Luke Pas- 
sion’’, often attributed to J. S. Bach, pre- 
sented at St. Pauls by the Boreham Wood 
Choral Society on 27 March... Pastor 
V. H. Hennig of Montgomery, Alberta, 
Canada, writes that he will accept the call 
to Harlow ... preliminary schemes for 
church buildings at Harlow (estimated 
£15-18,000) and Grindon (estimated £12- 
£15,000) approved by the Council (both 
schemes were abandoned later—Editor). 


THREE 


| Lift Up Your Hearts 


Profit for Prophets 


by the Rev. W. H. Fanning of Sunderland 


Non-profit Organisation? 

Most industries and business firms 
do not hide the fact that they are in 
business for the sake of making a 
profit. The Church, when compared 
with these, is usually classified as a 
‘non-profit organisation’. 

In one sense the description is true. 
In another it is false. It all depends, 
of course, on what you mean by 
‘profit’. 

In these next few minutes let’s think 
of the Church as an organisation 
which is definitely out for profit— 
both for itself and for others. 

The word ‘profit? occurs in the 
Bible many times. The Old Testa- 
ment writer Job asked : “What shall I 
profit, if I be cleansed from my sin?” 
Isaiah tells us : ‘‘ Thus saith the Lord, 
thy Redeemer, the Holy One of 
Israel : I am the Lord thy God which 
teacheth thee to profit, which leadest 
thee in the way that thou shouldest 
go”. And Jesus asks: ‘“ What shall 
it profit a man if he gain the whole 
world, and lose his own soul?” 


Profit through Christ 


Most of you readers know exactly 
what those words are talking about. 
You have come to know and believe 
in your Saviour Jesus Christ. You 
have profited a great deal by His Gos- 
pel of forgiveness and life eternal. 

How wonderful it would be to have 
the space here to list all the passages 
which deal with the profits which are 
ours through Christ.. Get hold of a 
concordance (your pastor will tell you 
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what that is, and possibly even let yoy 
borrow his!) and then do a study fe 
yourself. In the meantime, real 
through the first few chapters @ 
I Corinthians, and then think abow) 
those four words near the end of chaj 
ter three . “all things are yours | 
You really do profit by the wisdorag 
God. 

One would think that, consideri 
all that is to be gained by being 
Christian believer, more and mo 
people would embrace the faith ! 
will only be true in our time if th 
advantages and benefits are clear 
explained to men. This will mean, ¢ 
our part, a continuous effort aimed 
clearly stating what the Bible has 
say about these profits (and about t 
losses incurred through not embra 
ing the faith). 


sd 


Profits and Prophets ; 
This leads us to the other word, t 
word ‘prophet’, which sounds exact} 
like the word ‘profit’. There is a cle 
connection between the two. 
Perhaps you can tend to think th 
the use of the word ‘prophet’ died cx 
somewhere back in the Old Tesi 
ment. It didn’t, actually. For Chr) 
Himself is called a Prophet. Ar} 
when He left the earth to ascend ir 
heaven, He entrusted His prophe 
office to the Church. Did you real’ 
that every man, woman, and chil} 
who believes in Christ is a ‘prophulf 
of God? Yes, there are prophets: 
the world today. a | 
In Matthew 28 :20 Jesus tells v! 
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x0 ye therefore and teach . . . all 
ngs whatsoever I have commanded 
1”. Therefore, each hearer of these 
rds is to teach, speak, proclaim, 
tify what Jesus has told us in His 
ord. It is in so doing that the 
urch benefits, 


Where there are such prophets, 
‘re are profits ! 


‘ipture is Basic 
The Scriptures themselves are the 
andation of the Church. And they 
» the basis for the plans of the 
urch (such as our own ‘Master 
an’). They are the basis for the 
ofit-attitude of the Church. “ All 
ripture is given by inspiration of 
od, and is profitable for doctrine, 
-reproof, for correction, for instruc- 
n in righteousness, that the man of 
td may be perfect.” From this pas- 
se alone it can be clearly shown that 
Scripture is not used, but neglected 
overridden, then the advantages 
lich are to be found in Christ are 
lost. 
Prophets who look for profits are 
und to God’s Word. Standing on 
‘ss Word, the Church is an eternal 
ofit organisation, the profits defined 
terms of men’s souls claimed for 


d and heaven through Word and 


We look around us today and see 

at not too many churches seem to 
growing. Could it be true that if 
sristian people are no longer inter- 
ed in God’s Word, reading it, 
‘eading it, that here is the reason 
’ the decline? Is a non-prophet 
anisation soon to become a non- 
fit organisation? Could this be 
iat is happening to many Christian 
nominations in Great Britain to- 
y? Could it ever happen in your 
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church? Has it ever happened in 
your personal and private life? 


Go back to Job in the Old Testa- 
ment. Here we see a man “at a loss’ 
in several of the chapters. It was in 
a spirit of dismay that he asked that 
question about being cleansed from 
his sin. On another occasion, and 
again in despair, he asked : ‘ What is 
the Almighty, that we should serve 
Him? What profit should we have if 
we pray unto Him?” Elihu, Job’s 
friend, soon describes the desperation; 
he reveals how Job said : “It profiteth 
a man nothing that he should delight 
himself in God”. 

Whatever happened to Job? You 
might well ask. It is the same thing 
that would happen to you if you were 
to forget to trust in God’s Word. 


Ability Needed 


If you forget to trust God’s Word, 
you despair sooner or later. And, if 
you neglect to be a prophet of that 
Word, the world around you will 
despair. In Jeremiah chapter two the 
people who were entrusted with the 
job of proclaiming God’s Word are 
seen to have failed to do so. This is 
mentioned in verse eight. Three verses 
later you see the effect it has on the 
people for whom they were to care : 
“My people have changed their glory 
for that which doth not profit”, 

No prophets means no profits ! 


We are in a position to cause the 
communities around us to profit in all 
things. We can do so by teaching 
them of their Saviour Jesus Christ. 
To that end we must be better pro- 
phets, better students and supporters 
of God’s Word. We must increase our 
‘prophet-ability’. And then we’ll note 
and increase in our ‘profit-ability’, 
too. God works that way. 


FIVE 


Archimedes shouted it out in his bath : “ Eureka! I have found it!” The Editor d 
the same in an overgrown graveyard on the Thames. 


“Eureka! the tomb of Jacob Jacobsen! 


BY THE EpiroR 


Archimedes had a crown brought to him for testing. It was suspected that the workn 
had alloyed the gold with silver, an inferior metal. The philosopher, uncertain, 
out to take a bath, and to plumb the problem. Observing that some water ran 
as he stepped into the tub, it struck him that a body must remove its own bulk 
it is immersed. He tested the idea then and there; it worked. Now then for the croy 
Silver is lighter than gold; therefore a pound-weight of silver will be bulkier, and rem 
more water, than a pound-weight of gold. When the solution flashed through his 
Archimedes jumped out of the bath, shouted, “ Eureka! Eureka! I have found it 
and, forgetting to dress himself, ran home to prove the experiment. 


The graveyard is on Upper ‘Thames 
Street in London, on the north bank of 
the Thames, a few hundred feet from the 
river, under the shadow of London Bridge, 
now being dismantled stone by stone to be 
set up again as American tourist attrac- 
tion in the sand of the Arizona desert. The 
site had been the graveyard of All Hallows 
for seven hundred years, but the last body 
was laid to rest there more than seventy 
years ago when the church was pulled 
down and the site sold to a brewery. Since 
then many other things have come to rest 
there: bottles galore, old tyres, shoes, 
bricks, a. World War II gas mask, papers 
and rubbish—all mercifully covered over 
by brush and thicket, and the whole site 
wrapped round by a six-foot wire-mesh 
fence. (See photo.) 

One day—28 February 1969 — the 
writer, on the trail of Lutheran history, 
was picking his way through all that brush 
and debris when suddenly there it stood in 
front of him: a stone slab with a shield 
of arms and the inscription (in Latin) : 

Under this stone lie the ashes and 
bones of Jacob Jacobsen to the heirs and 
relations of whose family this tomb is 
sacred. 

It was then that the cry was heard in that 
derelict churchyard: “Eureka! I have 
found it! I have found the grave of Jacob 
Jacobsen !” Z 


FIRST LUTHERAN LAYMAN 


And who was Jacob Jacobsen? He was 
the first layman of the first Lutheran 
congregation in the United Kingdom. 

The writer first came across the name 
almost twenty years before when he saw 
for the first time, in the vaults of a bank 
in the City, the Charter of King Charles IT. 
dated 13 September 1672, granting Luth- 
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erans the right to erect their own chure 
The Charter named six times a list of 
persons to whom the grant was made, 
always at the head of the list: Jat 
Jacobsen. 
In January 1969, researching for ~ 
300th Anniversary celebrations, the na 
sprang to the forefront of the writer's mi 
again as he examined more carefully § 
words of the Charter, now lodged at ¥} 
Guildhall Library: We “do give g 
and confirm to Jacob Jacobsen etc.” 
Jacob Jacobsen, Only a name, a n 
that began to haunt. Who was the mé 
How to find out more about a man 9 
years after his death? H 
Surprising what you can find when y§ 
search. From the history of the Hanseg | 
League, the powerful “ trade union’ | 


Baltic ports established in the twelfth ¢F 
tury: that Jacob Jacobsen was born 
1619, was from 1647 Master of the St 
vard, the Thames quay into which — 
League traded, and was in charge of © 
rebuilding of the Steelyard after its ¢ 
truction in the Great Fire of 1666. 
the archives of the City of Hamb 
(through the courtesy of Dr. Richi 
Graewe of Stade, Germany): that he 
his brother, Theodore (also mentioned! 
the Charter of 1672), were the sons, 
Peter Jacobsen, a Hamburg silk-merchy 
From the booklet, “The Church of 
Margaret Lothbury”: that the i 
brothers, Jacob and Theodore, donate” ‘ 
chancel screen to All Hallows which is 
in St. Margarets Lothbury, London, E 
From a wall monument in St. Mic’ 
Paternoster Royal, London, E.C.1: 13 
Tacob Jacobsen died 7 November 10% 
From the burial records of All Hallo 
that he was buried in the parish chub 
yard on 24 November 1680. 


| 
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further searching will go on—in the 
@ riage, baptismal and burial records of 
1, Trinity, the first Lutheran Church 
fer called Hamburg Lutheran Church) 
m of All Hallows the Great, in the 
@ rds of wills and of the law courts, which 
Hat reveal additional details of the life 
fiacob Jacobsen. But even if further 
Hiiry ends in a cul-de-sac, the figure of 
B first Lutheran layman that already 
Hrges is that of a responsible and capable 
jer of men and a faithful and large- 
E ted Christian. 


a BURIED IN AN ANGLICAN 
CHURCHYARD 


ut the question arises: why was Jacob 
@bsen, Lutheran founder, buried in an 
§lican churchyard? 

ecause the first Lutheran church had 
burial ground? No. The Charter of 
2 granted “all that land soyle or 
find scituate lying and being in the 
ish of the holy Trinity”, surely includ- 
jalso the graveyard. Further, there is 
curious broadside of 1675 (the acci- 
{tal discovery of which caused another, 
high quieter “ Eureka!” in the hushed 
Pmber of the Guildhall Library). The 
¥ of the Inhabitants of the Parish of the 
y Trinity, London, was brought by one 
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Viiam Throckmorton “ against the Min- 
W of the Lutheran Congregation for 
ying him Burial of a Servant dying in 
i House”; the local inhabitants had 
ned, even before the Lutheran church 
& been built, “ that they would insist on 
hr right of burial”. 
) nother explanation is a natural and, 
iaps, the likely one. Although a charter 
aber of the first Lutheran congrega- 
, Jacob Jacobsen was buried in an 
lican parish, All Hallows the Great, 
iuse it had been his church during at 
t the last 25 years of his life. For most 
is life there had been no church of his 
in the country. The first Lutheran 
rch, in whose founding he had played 
arge a part, was not completed until 
3, only seven years before his death. 
beautifully-carved oak chancel screen 
ch he and his brother, Theodore, 
ated to the new All Hallows, built by 
Christopher Wren after the Great Fire, 
probably an act of gratitude for the 
ditality shown them and their Lutheran 
‘:panions. Theodore was also buried at 
Hallows. 
‘he disused churchyard where the 
obsens lie will soon be covered over and 
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REMAINS OF ALL HALLOWS TOWER 
The tower squeezed between the brewery offices (on 
right) and the stables (not visible) with fenced, 
overgrown churchyard in foreground. 


buried by a huge new telephone exchange 
building. Demolishers have already re- 
moved whatever remains of seven centuries 
of Christian witness still stood after the 
War. All Hallows the Great was built 
in the thirteenth century, burned in the 
Great Fire of 1666, rebuilt by Wren in 
1683, pulled down in 1893 when the site 
was sold by auction to a brewery. But a 
graceful little belfry, using stones from 
Wren’s tower, was squeezed between the 
brewery offices and its stables. (See photo 
above.) 

The little tower and the thicket-covered 
churchyard beneath have for the writer 
over the past twenty years been a place of 
pilgrimage, the cradle of British Lutheran- 
ism, the home for Lutherans in this country 
before they had a home of their own. How 
many visitors from overseas, some perhaps 
reading these lines now, have been told 
the story of Lutheran beginnings from this 
“Lutheran” spot on the Thames, have 
been shown the vestigial tower and the 
derelict churchyard, and then invited to 
enjoy a “ Lutheran” cup of tea across the 
road at a café (now demolished) owned by 
two ELCE brothers, Arthur and Albert 
Smith. And how much more the whole 
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tour would have meant if it had been rea- 
lised then that, hidden behind the brush 
and the rubbish of the churchyard, was the 
gravestone of the first Lutheran layman. 


RE-INTERRED IN A LUTHERAN 
CHURCH? 

Jacob Jacobsen’s remains have not yet 
found their last resting place. To make 
way for the new telecommunications build- 
ing, the graveyard will be excavated, and 
the remains of all buried there will have 
to be moved. Where? The exhumation 
notice, posted on the site, invites ‘ heirs 
or executors” to make further enquiries. 
The writer, with a copy of the 1672 
Charter in his hand, approached the 
officials and asked, if in the absence of 
natural heirs, spiritual heirship might be 
considered, and the remains of Jacob 
Jacobsen be buried in a Lutheran church, 
perhaps in an ELCE churchyard. The 
decision was not his, the official explained, 
but he thought the request fair and would 
recommend it. 

How easily this memorable stone, so sig- 
nificant for Lutherans, might be lost for 
them, once removed to the anonymity 
of a vast suburban cemetery with its end- 
less rows of names and graves. In an ELCE 
churchyard, the first Lutheran layman 
would be given a place of distinction and 


honour. The thought was thrilling, but. 


There was one Lutheran church © 
London which, if permission for Luther 
re-interment could be won, had the pr 
and undoubted right to the ashes and bo 
of Jacob Jacobsen: Hamburg Lutherg 
Church in North London, the congreg# 
tion of which, 300 years ago, Ja 
Jacobsen was the leading charter membe. 
There he would lie near the unique carvi 
oak altar and other 17th century fittii 
which were once a part of the origin) 
Lutheran church which he had helped | 
design and to found. 


The Rev. Walter Ramge, present paste 
was consulted, and agreed. He and 
church council felt that the re-interme) 
in Hamburg Lutheran Church, if gran 
would add much to their celebration 
the 300th anniversary of their congre 
tion, 

That is where the matter stands at & 
time of this writing. If our applicatil) 
is successful, the tombstone, hidden 
decades in an overgrown churchyard © 
the Thames, and whatever recognisa 
remains are found beneath, will be place 
in Hamburg Lutheran Church, the fi 
resting place for Jacob Jacobsen, first 
man of the first Lutheran congregation 
the United Kingdom. 


1669 CELEBRATIONS IN OCTOBER 
Celebrations marking the 300th anni- 
versary of the first Lutheran church in 
Britain will take place in October, the 
1669 Committee recommended after its 
meeting on Monday 9 March, Pastors are 
asked to take note of the anniversary in 


their sermons, church bulletins,  ete., 
throughout the year, and to hold special 
anniversary services in October. The 
Annual Reformation Lecture at Luther- 
Tyndale will be devoted to the subject. 


PLYMOUTH PROJECT PROCEEDS 


The plans for the new Lutheran church 
at Plympton, Plymouth, are quickly reach- 
ing completion. At the meeting of the 
Building Committee of St. Peters on 24 
February, Mr. Giles Blomfield, the archi- 
tect, proposed that Bills of Quantities 
would be completed by April, and that 
tenders of the six or seven invited con- 
tractors would be back by the end of May. 
Also discussed were the font and altar, to 
be made of Cornish granite, and the pulpit. 
Present for the meeting were: Mrs. John 
Colling, Messrs. Dennis Roden and G. 


EIGHT 


Ellacott, Pastor R. Bruer, Dr. E. G 
Pearce and Mr. Giles Blomfield, 
architect. j 


MINISTERS DISCUSS “ MINISTRY 


The Office of the Ministry in its Bibli? 
background, in church history, and in § 
role in the changing world today was 
central topic for discussion for Luthe: 
pastors from various parts of the Un 
Kingdom at their conference at Hothon§, 
Hall, 3-5 March. (For more details,_| 
page 2, Westfield’s Window”’.) Chure 
represented were the German, Latvii| 
Estonian, Hungarian, Norwegian and { f 
ELCE. Of the six papers read, the Ry 
Elmore Leske, preceptor of Westf) 
House, Cambridge, spoke on: “Doi 
Testament Aspects of the Ministry’; 9) 
the Rev. J. L. B. Cremer of Liverpool | 
“Ministry in the  Pre-Reformaiif) 
Period”. Mr. E. F. R. Smith, lone layr 
in a panel discussion, told the assem 
ministers: ‘‘ What a Layman Expecting 
His Pastor”. The Rev. John Simse 
Sunbury was chaplain. The confere 
was chaired by Bishop W. Fierla. 


; 
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@WS from Our Churches 


-F. NEEDS, AND GETS, SUPPORT OF MANY SMALL INVESTORS 
ber of Depositors in 1968 more than 50% Total ELCE Communicants 
hough a long way from the CEF goal, EVERY Member a Regular 
}estor, the 1968 CEF statistics show that last year 438 deposits were made 
» the Fund; the total ELCE communicant membership is 799. It will 
ome obvious from the breakdown below that many of the deposits, espe- 
ly in missions, came from people, often Sunday School children, who are 
communicant members. 


No. of Com- No. of entirely on its own resources and will ask 
municants Depositors for no help from abroad (the subsidy for 
110 26 missions begun in or before 1970 will con- 
146 43 tinue, it is hoped). By 1970 there should 
ra 72 be 20 stations. Already, the original 2 
51 30 have grown to 15. Considering all this, the 
69 14 Executive Council, on Monday 18 Feb- 
tham Wood 64 19 ruary, decided to apply for three new 
i jks 25 pastors in 1969, and two in 1970. It is 
50 1 hoped that it will be possible to give most, 
65 39 if not all, the new pastors the advantage 
33 28 of a year of “orientation”? with an ex- 
11 24 perienced ELCE pastor before assignment 
13 54 to a specific field. 
19 23 In response to a query from Pastor 
12 28 Evan Koch, the Council also discussed the 
- 5 possibilities of the ELCE establishing its 


disquieting figure in the analysis, pre- | own pension scheme for pastors. At present 
d by Mr. A. Brooke, ELCE book- most ELCE pastors participate in the 
r, is the 109 depositors who, during Pension Fund of the Lutheran Church- 
, withdrew their total deposits and Missouri Synod. Mr. E. F. R. Smith re- 
no new investment. The Fund en- ported his preliminary findings to the 
ges the small but regular investors, Council at their meeting on 10 March and 
are the life-blood of CEF, to use the will report again at the Council meeting 
as a current account, withdrawing in April. 
@ngs as they need them, but to leave a Two building sites, one at Bradford, 
of their investments as a permanent 298,220 inhabitants, 200 miles north of 
sit. London, the other at Eastbourne, 63,530, 
64 miles southeast, were discussed. The 
E NEW PASTORS CALLED Council agreed to make a £10,000 offer 
9970 is a significant milestone in the for the Bradford site, and encouraged 
THE’s development. For any new mission further investigation of the plot at East- 
after that date, the ELCE will rely bourne on the south coast of England. 


OMING 


1. LUTHER LEAGUE OF GREAT BRITAIN Convention at Hothorpe Hall 
on Saturday and Sunday 26-27 April. 

ELDERS’ CONFERENCE at Hothorpe Hall on Saturday and Sunday 
3-4 May at 3 p.m. 

145TH ANNUAL SYNOD at Luther-Tyndale on Friday and Saturday 16-17 
May at 2 p.m. : 
CONFERENCE OF EUROPEAN FREE CHURCHES at Christ Lutheran, 
Petts Wood, Wednesday to Friday 28-30 May at 9.30 a.m. 

CHURCH EXTENSION FUND CONFERENCE at Westfield House, 
Cambridge, Saturday and Sunday 28-29 June at 3 p.m. 


Li gt tl fd 
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300th Anniversary Document: 


Constitution of the Lutheran Church of St. Mary’s Savoy, London 


(A Translation of the Constitution of the second oldest Lutheran congregation in Eng 
founded in 1694 in Old Savoy Palace on the Thames.) 


The First Chief Part 


Of the doctrine which is to be preached in this congregation as the ba 
our churches. 
iF 


The called preachers of this congregation shall regulate and arrange all their serm | 
and teaching according to the rule of the divine Word and of the Biblical prophe 
and apostolic writings. ; 


2. 


At the same time, they are to teach and preach in accordance with our symbol 
books, namely, the Unaltered Augsburg Confession as delivered to Emperor Charle¥ 
in the year 1530, its Apology, the Smalcald Articles and the Formula of Concord, het 
according to both Catechisms of Luther, etc., these (Confessions) fully and thoroug 
nothing contrary to them, whether secretly or publicly, also not to introduce or 
any new terminology or modes of speech which are contrary to the Confessions} 
contradict them. 


5. 


Likewise, in the issues which are in dispute with other believers, they shall be dire@ 
by the instruction and explanation of the aforementioned prophetic and aposf 
writings as well as by the aforesaid symbolical books, and on the basis of these aj) 
shall distinguish, discern and settle (the issue), and then present to the congregat}} 
honestly and clearly, a proper basis and understanding of the issue. | 


4. 


The preachers shall also order and prepare their sermons for the edification off | 
congregation in such a way that they teach God’s Word purely and clearly, distings 


the true doctrine from the false, impress the right way upon the people so that ; 
may know how to be on their guard against false teaching and teachers and 
tunate might result. Then the elders or their deputies should admonish the prea 

about this in a Christian and brotherly manner that they should avoid this so 


remain with the one pure truth. And yet for jall that, they should do this with 
discretion that they keep clear not only of unseemly scandal and insult but also ¢ 
thing, so that everything may be done in Christian love, the congregation may be 
up, and no offense may be given. k 


sorts of words of abuse and shame from which perhaps, out of zeal, something u: 


a = a 


In this way, the preachers should, with proper earnestness and zeal, rebuke sin andi 
in all ranks according to the Word of God, and should indeed be no dumb dog 
with such moderation that the persons, whether they are people from our congreg, 
or not, are not publicly named or called out, or even too precisely descr 
Excommunicatione necessaria semper salva, that is, excommunication should still « 
times be kept in reserve, not that the innocent may thereby be provoked, but that ¢ 
thing might be turned toward the upbuilding of the congregation. 


TEN BRITISH LUT 


